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FROM CAULDRON OF PLENTY TO GRAIL 

No one who is conversant with the way in which men's minds 
operated in the Middle Ages ought to find any difficulty in thinking 
of the Grail as a Christianization of a heathen vessel of plenty. 
Numerous analogies show what a common thing it was for men in the 
earlier Middle Ages to Christianize heathen customs and talismans, 
and to incorporate into legends of saints, stories that belonged to 
heathen deities. Josaphat in the mediaeval legend of St. Barlaam 
and St. Josaphat is certainly a Christianization of the Buddha. 1 
Everyone knows that the Parthenon and the Pantheon were turned 
into Christian churches; Pope Boniface consecrated the Pantheon 
as a church of the martyrs, i.e., of all saints. It is generally thought 
that Christmas was fixed at December 25 in order to coincide with the 
feast of the return of the sun; and that in the ninth century All 
Saints' Day was transposed from May 13 to November l, 2 in order 
to supplant a pagan feast of the dead (Irish Samhain). Various 
saints' legends were spun out of stories about pagan gods whom the 
saints resembled in name or in some other particular. This Chris- 
tianization of pagan deities and pagan marvels is believed to have 
been especially prevalent in Ireland, where the first missionaries 

1 Kuhn, Barlaam und Joasaph, 1893. 

2 For references see Saintyves, Les Saints successeurs des Dieux, pp. 83 i., a book 
which carries its argument too far. Delehaye, The Legends of the Saints, Eng. trans., 
p. 181, disagrees. 
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66 Arthur C. L. Brown 

showed a generous indulgence 1 toward such popular beliefs as were 
not positively inimical to Christianity, and where monks copied 
down and preserved stories of the older pagan time. A transparent 
instance is the adoption in the legend of St. Bridget of stories con- 
cerning the goddess Brig or Brigit. 2 

More than twenty-five years have elapsed since Nutt sought 
to explain the Grail 3 as a development and a Christianization of a 
Celtic vessel of plenty, and during the quarter of a century that has 
elapsed the researches of numerous scholars have succeeded in alle- 
ging little positive evidence against Nutt's general position. 4 Yet 
despite the almost universal analogy of development from heathen 
to Christian, various writers continue to express doubt concerning 
any fundamental connection between the plenty-giving objects of 
fairy lore and the Holy Grail. 6 It is clear, also, that other students 
of the Grail, who may perhaps regard Nutt's hypothesis as probable, 
attach a great deal of importance to the difficulty of transition from 
pagan to Christian, which they think interferes with the connection 
that he postulated. 

Under these circumstances it seems as if a step forward toward a 
solution of this problem of origin would be made by showing, as it is 
possible to show, that on Irish soil, previous to the time of Chretien, 
a plenty-giving cauldron with its surroundings had been Christianized 

1 Gougaud, Les ChritienUs celtiques, pp. 57-58 (a work which has the imprimatur), 
objects to statements of Nutt, Rhys, and others, concerning the conciliatory spirit ol the 
first missionaries in Ireland, but his objection is, I think, chiefly directed against the 
hazardous idea that the doctrines of the early church of Ireland were modified by sur- 
vivals of paganism. In another place, pp. 61-62, Gougaud seems to admit the well- 
known tendency of Irish legends to preserve marvels, whether or not of pagan origin: 
"En tout lieu les imaginations furent, au moyen age, friandes de merveilleux. Mais il 
n'est peut^6tre pas de peuple chez qui le gout de l'extraordinaire et du bizarre ait 6tS 
aussi vif que chez les Celtes d'outre-mer. Toute leur litterature, la religieuse comme la 
profane est la pour attester ce trait vraiment caractSristique de leur gSnie. L'auteur 
d'une vie de saint Stait done tout naturellement amenS." etc. 

2 Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, I, exxxvi, n. 3; Cormac's Glossary, section 
150, testifies that Brigit was called a "goddess" by all Irishmen. 

8 Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 1888. Reasons for seeking the sources of 
the Grail in Celtic story were collected by me In MLN, XXVIII, 21-26. Notable are 
(1) the connection with Arthur, (2) the identity of atmosphere between the Grail episodes 
and other portions of Chretien's romances. 

« E.g., Brugger, ZFSL, XXXVI*. 187. 

5 E.g., Sterzenbach, Ursprung und Entwicklung der Sage vom heiligen Gral, 1908; 
Iselin, Der morgenldndische Ursprung der Grallegende, 1909; von Schroeder, "Die Wurzeln 
8er Sage vom heiligen Gral," Vienna Sitzungsberichte, 1910; Miss Peebles, Legend of 
Longinus, pp. 170 f., 1911; Poerster, WOrterbuch zu Kristian, Einleitung, 1914, p. 184; 
Golther, in a review of Poerster, ZFSL, XLIII* (1915), 147. 
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and ecclesiasticized into something that closely resembled the euchar- 
istic service. 

This transition from a fairy abode with its cauldron of plenty to 
a church with food supplied by angels can be traced in the Irish 
imrama or "oversea voyages." The imrama form a definite kind of 
Irish story-telling which is becoming in recent years pretty well 
known. They developed in Ireland before the eleventh century and 
gave rise to the famous Navigatio Sancti Brendani. The Voyage of 
St. Brendan is nothing more than an imram retold by a monk 1 who 
has dressed up the pagan marvels of his original in orthodox ecclesi- 
astical costume. It met with wonderful success and entered into the 
literature of most of the countries of Western Europe. 2 The time 
at which the legend of St. Brendan passed from Celtic into Latin 
was not very far from that time at which one may suppose that the 
kernel of the Grail legend emerged from similar insular sources. In 
short, the history of the St. Brendan legend would be a close parallel, 
in origin, in development, and in success, to the origin and develop- 
ment of the Grail story. 

The imrama are of great antiquity. The oldest is the Imram 
Brain or "Voyage of Bran," which was originally written down in 
the seventh century. 3 A fairy abode with marvelous food is here 
pictured as a heathen wonderland of purely sensual delights. The 
marvelous food episode is found in section 62 of the story: 

Bran, with twenty-seven men, after leaving the "Island of Joy," reached 

the Land of Women, where he was welcomed by twenty-seven damsels 

Thereupon they went into a large house, in which was a bed for every couple, 
even thrice nine beds. The food that was put on every dish vanished not 
from them. It seemed a year to them that they were there — it chanced to 
be many years. No savour was wanting to them. 4 

The last phrase which occurs in varying forms in similar stories 
means that each man tasted the food that he liked best. 

1 Of course, he may have made additions from classic or oriental story. For different 
views on the Brendan legend see Graf, Miti, leggende e superstizioni del medio Evo, p. 186, 
n. 62. A hint of the concrete way in which the Navigatio rests upon Irish story is seen 
in the name of Brendan's big flsh Jasconius, which is simply a Latinization of the Irish 
word for fish, iasc; see Wahlund, Brendans Meerfahrt, p. 239. 

2 The Navigatio Sancti Brendani exists in a tenth-century manuscript which is a 
copy of something still older (Plummer, op. cit., I, xli, n. 2). The Anglo-Norman Brendan 
poem dates from co. 1120 (Plummer, I, xlii). 

1 Kuno Meyer, Voyage of Bran, I, xvi. 
* Meyer and Nutt, Voyage of Bran, I, 30. 
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68 Arthur C. L. Brown 

The Imram Maelduin must have been originally written down 
at the latest in the early eighth century, 1 but in the version that we 
have additions and interpolations may have been made down to the 
end of the tenth century. 2 As was pointed out by me some twelve 
years ago 3 and by Nutt before that, 4 this imram consists of four 
or five versions of the same theme of a visit to Mag Mell or the 
earthly paradise, which have been illogically attached one after the 
other in order to make up a long saga. Thus, each incident is told 
over and over again in slightly varying versions. The earthly para- 
dise episode is, of course, especially favored, and the different varia- 
tions on the same theme range from a tone almost if not quite pagan 
to one highly ecclesiastical. In what follows, the order of the saga 
is disregarded and the versions which have the most pagan coloring 
are placed first. Section 28 of the Imram Maelduin 6 puts the marvel- 
ous food in a land of purely sensual delight, which seems as thoroughly 
pagan as the picture just given from the Imram Brain: 

They came to an island "in which was a great house with seventeen 
grown-up girls." At noon the queen of the island arrived and invited Mail- 
duin and his men into the house. She took her seat on one side of the house 
with her seventeen girls about her. "Mailduin sat on the other side over 
against the queen, with his seventeen men around him. Then a platter with 
good food thereon was brought to Mailduin, and along with it a vessel of 
glass full of good liquor and a platter for every three and a vessel for every 
three of his people." 

That night the eighteen couples paired off, Mailduin sleeping with the 
queen. In the morning the queen urged the men to stay, saying: "Lasting 
life shall ye have always, and what came to you last night shall come to you 
every night without any labour." Mailduin and his men remained in this 
island for more than three months, enjoying the perpetual banquet, and they 
finally had considerable difficulty in escaping from the amorous damsels. 6 

i Zimmer, ZFDA, XXXIII, 148. * Nutt, op. cit., I, 163, n. 1. 

' "Iwain," Harvard Studies and Notes, VIII (1903), 67-68. 

• Voyage of Bran, I, (1895) 166. Nutt's words are (in part): "We are justified in 
making use of the three versions (sections 16, 17, 28) to reconstruct the idea of damsel-land 
as it existed in the minds of the original author of Maelduin and of the continuators." 

6 Edition and translation by Stokes, Rev, Celt., X. 62. 

« Zimmer, ZFDA, XXXIII, 328, urged with little plausibility that this and later 
imrama grew up under the influence of Vergil's Aeneid. He even thought that the episode 
just quoted was shaped by the story of Aeneas and Dido. The admission of Vergilian 
influence would not interfere with the present argument. The episode in Mailduin 
resembles closely that in Bran, which Zimmer admitted to be free from Vergilian echoes. 
Most of the details in the episode, including the marvelous food, as any study of older 
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An obvious variant of this damsel-land is in section 16: 

They came to an island where " a maiden went to meet them, and brought 
them on land, and gave them food. They likened it to cheese, and whatever 
taste was pleasing to anyone he would find it therein; and she dealt [liquor] 
to them out of a little vessel, so that they slept an intoxication of three days 
and three nights. All this time the maiden was tending them. When they 
awoke on the third day, they were in their boat at sea. Nowhere did they see 
their island or their maiden." 

Section 17 tells almost the same story as section 16 and gives 
additional details: 

"Thereafter they found another island which was not large. Therein 
was a fortress with a brazen door and brazen fastenings thereon. A bridge 
of glass [rose] by the portal. When they used to go upon the bridge, they 
would fall down backwards. With that they espy a woman coming out of 

the fortress with a pail in her hand After this they were striking 

the brazen fastenings and the brazen net that was before them and then 
the sound which they made was a sweet and soothing music which sent them 
to sleep till the morrow morning." .... When they awoke they saw the 
woman coming as before but the same melody laid them low till the morrow. 

"Three days and three nights were they in that wise. On the fourth 

day thereafter the woman went to them 'My welcome to thee, O 

Mailduin,' saith she. And she named each man [of the crew] apart, by his 
own name. ' It is long since your coming here hath been known and under- 
stood.' 

"Then she takes [them] with her into a great house that stood near the 

sea She brought them in one pannier food like unto cheese or tdth. 

She gave a share to every three. Every savour that each desired, this he 
would find therein. There she tended Mailduin apart. And she filled her 

pail .... and dealt liquor to them Then she went away from them 

with her one vessel and with her pail She comes on the morrow. 

They said to her, 'Wilt thou show affection to Mailduin, and sleep with him ? 
and why not stay here tonight ? ' She said she knew not, and had never 
known what sin was. Then she went from them to her house; and on the 
morrow, at the same hour, she comes with her tendance to them. And when 
they were drunken and sated, they say the same words to her. 

"'Tomorrow,' saith she, 'an answer concerning that will be given to 
you.' Then she went to her house, and they sleep on their couches. When 
they awoke they were in their boat on a crag; and they saw not the island, 
nor the fortress, nor the lady, nor the place wherein they had been." 

Irish fairy stories will show, belong to pagan Irish belief about fairyland. Of. Nutt, 
Voyage of Bran, I, 144 f . ; Saalbach, Entstehungsgeschichte der schottischen Volkeballade T. 
Bymer, 1913, pp. 17 f. 
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The statement of the woman that she "knew not what sin was" 
may be an insertion made by a Christian redactor. 1 Other details, 
however, such as the sleep-bringing music, the disappearance of the 
island overnight, and in particular the food which affords each man 
the taste that he desires, belong to pagan fairy lore. 2 

In another episode which is contained in section 11 a treasure- 
house with marvelous food is described. This island and treasure- 
house are empty of inhabitants and are guarded only by a small cat. 

A still different and perhaps ruder conception of the other world 
is given in the Island of the Fish Weir in section 6 : 

" They discovered a great high island with a great house therein on the 
seashore, and a doorway of the house into the plain of the island, and another 
door [opening] into the sea, and against that door there was a valve of stone. 
That valve was pierced by an aperture, through which the sea waves were 
flinging the salmon into the midst of that house. Mailduin and his men 
entered that house, and therein they found no one. After this they 
beheld a testered bed for the chief of the house alone, and a bed for every 
three of his household, and the food for three before every bed, and a vessel 
of glass with good liquor before every bed, and a cup of glass on every vessel. 
So they dined off that food and liquor, and they give thanks to Almighty 
God who had helped them from the hunger." 

This episode is not to be sharply differentiated from those already 
quoted, because a palace where food and tending are supplied by 
invisible hands, or a house of plenty, apparently uninhabited, is 
one of the well-known traditional forms of the Irish other world. 3 

An obvious variant of this story of never-failing fish occurs in the 
Island of the Salmon, section 25 : 

"A great stream rose up out of the strand of the island and went like 
a rainbow, over the whole island, and descended .... on the other side 

thereof And they were piercing [with their spears] the stream above; 

and [then] great, enormous salmon were tumbling from above out of the 
stream down upon the soil of the island." 

In section 33, the marvelous food is again, at least in part, fish, 
an indication that one of the underlying ideas is the same as that 
set forth more rudely in the paragraphs last quoted. But here an 

1 Nutt suggests a pagan chastity-taboo, op.cit., I, 167. 

2 That the woman had but one vessel could be explained as the surviving trace of an 
original belief that this was no ordinary vessel, but a talisman which of itself supplied 
food. 

s See Echtra Cormaic, Irische Texte, III, 1, 195, 214; Echtra Airt, Eriu, III, 156; cf. 
also Kittredge, A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight, p. 238. 
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unmistakably Christian element enters in the person of the "cleric" 
who has possession of this marvelous food : 

"They see far off among the waves a shape like a white bird 

When they had drawn near it in rowing they saw that it was a human being 
and that he was clothed only with the white hair of his body." This "cleric" 
told Mailduin that he was an evil cook for the monastery at Torach. Once 
when he was digging in the churchyard, he spared a corpse which begged not 
to be disturbed. The buried man then promised, if spared being dug up, to 
grant to the evil cook "to abide in eternal life along with God." After this 
the cleric set out in a new boat on the sea and a great wind blew him into 
the ocean. "And as I looked round me on every side I beheld on my right 
hand the man [i.e., the man whose corpse he had spared] sitting upon the 
wave, who said to me, 'Whither goest thou?' 'Pleasant to me,' say I, 'is 
the direction in which I am gazing over the sea.'" The man on the wave 
pointed out a crowd of demons and told the evil cook to fling everything 
into the sea. 

"Then I fling everything into the sea save a little wooden cup. 'Go 
now,' saith he to me, 'and in the stead in which thy boat will pause stay 
therein.' And then he gave me for provision a cup of whey-water and seven 
cakes." 

The cleric told how he went on without oars or rudder until the boat cast 
him upon the rock where he now stood. " 'Seven years am I here,' saith he, 
'living on the seven cakes and on the cup of whey-water, which was given 
me by the man who sent me from him. And I had no provision save only 
my cup of whey-water. This still remained there. After that I was in a 
three days fast,' saith he. 'Now after three days, at the hour of none an 
otter brought me a salmon out of the sea.'" Then the cleric went on to 
tell how another otter brought him flaming firewood. Thus he cooked the 
salmon and ate, and the otters continued to bring him salmon and firewood 
every day for seven more years. At the end of the second seven years no 
salmon was brought, so he fasted for three days. "'At the third none of 
the three days, there half a cake of wheat and a piece of fish were cast up. 
Then my cup of whey-water escapes from me, and there came to me a cup 
of the same size filled with good liquor which is on the crag here, and it is 
full every day. And neither wind, nor wet, nor heat, nor cold, affects me 
in this place. This is my story,' saith the ancient man." 

Mailduin and his men landed on the island. "Now when the hour of 
none arrived half a cake and a piece of fish come to each of them all, and in 
the cup, which stood before the cleric on the rock, was found their fill of 
good liquor." 

This is the last marvelous island visited by Mailduin, and as such has 
some claim to be regarded as the land that he especially sought. 
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At first glance it might seem possible to explain this island by 
purely ecclesiastical conceptions. The otter, as purveyor of the 
marvelous food, may have been suggested to the redactor by the 
miracle of Elijah fed by ravens, 1 the cake of wheat and cup of liquor 
by the angel that fed Elijah with a baked cake and a cruse of water. 2 

But a more careful consideration shows that the redactor is 
using some pagan Irish ideas. The cleric who "abides in eternal 
life" is not in purgatory. There can be no question of heaven here. 
He is in the happy other world of pagan belief. 3 No purely ecclesi- 
astical source explains all the ideas. The redactor is syncretizing 
pagan and Christian material. The rudderless boat is certainly a 
traditional device for reaching the other world. 4 We may conjecture 
that the notion of fish as a supernatural food is, in this imram, a 
pagan Irish idea which has developed out of ruder forms, such as 
can be seen in sections 6 and 25. 

The mysterious man sitting upon the wave, who gives the hermit 
a cup of whey-water, seems to be a Christianization of Manannan, who 
in the Imram Brain drove in his chariot over the sea to meet Bran and 

» I Kings 17:6. 2 Ibid., 19:5-6. 

» Zimmer, ZFDA, XXXIII, 286 f., has argued that the Irish fourfold division of the 
human race after death arose by the preservation in Ireland of a pagan happy other world 
alongside of the Christian purgatory, heaven, and hell. Nutt, V. of B., I, 225, expressed 
a doubt. The decision whether this fourfold division could possibly be a purely Chris- 
tian development must be left to eschatologists. But it strikes me that this division 
could hardly come from the Book of Enoch, as Boswell (An Irish Precursor of Dante, 
p. 172, n. 1) believed. The fourfold division of the Book of Enoch, c. 22, into (1) martyrs, 
(2) the rest of the righteous, (3) sinners who were punished in this life, (4) sinners not yet 
punished, seems to me decidedly different. Besides, Charles, the latest editor, does not 
understand (Book of Enoch (Oxford, 1912], p. 46) the Book of Enoch to intend a fourfold 
division of the dead. He doubts if it means to separate the martyrs from the rest of the 
righteous. 

The name Tir Tairngiri ("Land of Promise"), given to Manannan's land in the 
Echtra Cormaic (Irische Texte, III, i, 185), and elsewhere proves that the Irish identified 
their Mag Mell with the Canaan of Old Testament promise (LL. 1686 3, says Mag Mell 
is in Tir Tairngiri; cf. K. Meyer, Cath Finntrdga, p. xiii), and this shows, I think, that 
the earthly paradise, even if it existed already in Christian thought, became for the Irish 
a different and more definite thing. 

« Originally, a rudderless boat, or a boat not directed by oars or sails, was a gift 
from a fairy goddess, and returned of itself with the hero to fairyland. See Serglige Con- 
culaind (Irische Texte, I, 210); Doel Dermal, ibid., II, 178, 196; and Manannan's ship 
used by the children of Tuirenn in Aoidhe Chloinne Tuireann, O'Curry's trans., Atlantis, 
IV, 158 f . A boat left to drift occurs in Mailduin, HUi Corra, and Snedgus at the begin- 
ning of the voyage, also in the Namgatio, section 2, where Barintus journeys through a 
thick mist, and again, section 6, when Brendan sets out. For references see Plummer, I, 
xcix, n. 5 ; Miss Schoepperle, Tristan and Isolt, II, 371 f . ; my Iwain, p. 79, n. 1 ; and com- 
pare the marvelous boats in Guigemar and Partenopeus. Miss Schoepperle is inclined 
to think that the rudderless boat in Tristan is of Irish origin (p. 390). Nobody would 
claim that the idea is exclusively Irish (cf . the self-moving boats of the Phaeacians, 
Odyss. viii. 558), but when it occurs in an imram it is pretty safe to regard it as tradi- 
tionally Irish. 
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sang about the salmon leaping in the waves. 1 The sea-god appears 
in similar fashion in the story of Ciaban, 2 and elsewhere. Indeed, this 
meeting with Manannan on the sea was a stock zmrom-incident 
which became Christianized in various ways. A ninth-century Irish 
martyrology relates that St. Bairre when on ship met St. Scuithin 
walking on the waves. Bairre picked up a salmon from the sea and 
handed it to Scuithin. 3 The Latin life of St. David tells how 
St. Bairre, while traveling over the sea, met St. Brendan on his 
whale. 4 Scuithin and Brendan have in these legends been put into 
the place of Manannan. Barintus, who in the Navigatio, section 2, 
suggests to St. Brendan the idea of a voyage, and in Geoffrey's Vita 
Merlini acts as pilot for Arthur to the Fortunate Isles, is merely a 
name for Manannan. 6 

Similarly, the redactor of the Imram Maelduin in this episode is 
syncretizing what we may provisionally call pagan elements and 
ecclesiastical notions. In an earlier form of the story it was, no 
doubt, Manannan, the sea-fairy or sea-god, who gave to the cleric 
the cup of plenty. The redactor has kept the mysterious figure, 
although he has struck out the pagan name and leaves us to imagine 
him to be the soul of the dead man and doubtless some powerful 
saint. 

In section 20 the island of supernatural food is not only in charge 
of a hermit, but it contains an ecclesiastical fountain which yields 
milk on Sundays, etc.: 

They came to an island with a golden rampart around it, and the floor 
of it white like down. Here they saw a man whose raiment was the hair of 
his own body. They inquired what sustenance he found, and he told them 
that in the island was a fountain which yielded whey or water on Friday and 
on Wednesday, but milk on Sunday, and ale and wine on the greater feasts. 
In this island they were miraculously fed. "At none there came to every 
man of them half a cake and a piece of fish; and they drank their fill of the 
liquor, which was yielded to them out of the fountain of the island, and it 
cast them into a heavy sleep from that hour till the morrow." 

» This was suggested by BosweU, An Irish Precursor of Dante, p. 156. 

2 Irische Texte, IV, 1, 106 ff. 

' Felire Oengusso, ed. Stokes, p. 41; cf. Plummer, op. cit., I, cxxxii, "The story of 
Bairre and Scuithin meeting on the sea is only an ecclesiastical version of the meeting of 
Bran and Manannan." 

' Ed. Wade-Evans, Y Cymmrodor, XXIV, pp. 18, 55-56; cf. Plummer, I, xxxi. 

5 This I venture to suppose that I have proved in Ret. Celt., XXII, 339. 
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This sleep-giving food connects this episode with sections 17 and 18 
above. 

In section 19 much the same story is told, but the episode of 
marvelous food is thoroughly ecclesiasticized, and definite mention is 
made of the ministry of angels: 

They came to an island of birds where there was a man whose clothing 
was his hair. He told the travelers, '"The birds which thou beholdest in 
the trees ' saith he, ' are the souls of my children and my kindred, both men 
and women, who are yonder awaiting doomsday. 1 Half a cake and a slice 
of fish and the liquor of the well [in the island] God hath given me. That 
cometh to me daily, ' saith he, 'by the ministry of angels.' 'At the hour of 
none, moreover, another half-cake and slice of fish come to every man yonder, 
and every woman, and the liquor of the well as is enough for every one.' 
When their three nights of guesting were complete, they bade farewell." 

For this episode the redactor is apparently borrowing from the 
story of the angel that fed Elijah, and the mention of fish has sug- 
gested to him the miracle of the multitude fed by loaves and fishes. 2 
From this miracle it is an easy step to the Eucharist, of which the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes was regarded as a symbol. 3 

In point of fact, the tenth-century Imram Snedgusa ocus maic 
Rlagala has corresponding to these ecclesiastical islands of the Imram 
Mailduin an episode in which the place of the marvelous food is 
taken by the Christian eucharistic feast. This episode, which comes 
at the end of the Imram Snedgusa in section 25, is as follows: 4 

"And they beheld a great, lofty island, and all therein was delightful 
and hallowed. Good was the King that abode in the island, and he was holy 
and righteous: and great was his host, and noble was the dwelling of that 
King, for there were a hundred doors in that house, and an altar at every 
door, and a priest at every altar offering Christ's body. So the clerics 
[i.e., Snedgus and his companions] entered that house and each of them 
[host and guests] blessed the other; and thereafter the whole of that great 

i According to Zimmer, ZFDA, XXXIII, 217, this idea of souls in bird shape came 
from an old Irish text (LU. 17a, 1 f.; LL. 280a, 43 f.) which describes Elias under the 
tree of life. This story is also in the Fis Adamndin, c. 33. 

2 Matt. 14 : 14 f . ; John 6 : 1 f . 

' Diet, de Thiologie Catholique, V, cols. 989, 1187; cf. Dolger, RBmische Quartalschrift, 
XXIII. 41-42. 

* I follow the translation of Stokes, B.C., IX, 14 ff. Zimmer dates this imram in the 
ninth or tenth century (ZFDA, XXXIII, 216-18). Another version of this Imram 
Snedgusa, printed and translated by Stokes, B.C., XXVI, 130 ff., under the title "The 
Adventure of St. Columba's Clerics," refers to the same incident. See sections 51-56, 
where the dwellers in the great house are made to say : ' ' We are here without age, without 
decay upon us, and we shall abide till Doom." The story is also contained in the Irish 
verses of section 57. 
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host, both woman and man, went to communion at the Mass. Then wine 
is dealt out to them, and the king saith to the clerics, 'Tell the men of Ireland 
that a great vengeance is about to fall.' " [The king then predicted that 
Ireland was to be invaded by foreigners and that the voyagers should safely 
return to Ireland. This is the end of the saga.] 1 

Even in this strikingly ecclesiastical episode one may perceive as 
in the other paragraphs traces of syncretism. The "great house" 
with one hundred doors is obviously not derived from church or 
Latin sources. It is an Irish palace like the Bruiden Da Derga: 
"There are seven doorways into the house .... and seventeen 
of Conaire's chariots at every door"; 2 or the Tech Midchuarta at 
Tara, "It had fourteen doors," 3 or the palace of Mac Datho, "There 
were seven doors to that palace and seven roads ran through it." 4 

In the culminating episode of the Imram Curaig hua Corra, which 
was written in the eleventh century but has perhaps suffered addition 
and alteration at some time not later than the thirteenth century, 5 
may be seen the episode of marvelous food transformed into some- 
thing thoroughly ecclesiastical and something, moreover, which is 
reminiscent of the Bible, and perhaps of the Eucharist. 

Although the Imram Curaig hua Corra may have been retouched 
in the thirteenth century, it is probable that this thoroughly ecclesi- 
astical story goes back to the eleventh century — that is, to a time 
earlier than the appearance of the Grail legend. That it is reasonable 

1 The Imram Snedgusa contains In section 15 a variant of the Ash-weir episode 
(cf. Mailduin, sections 6 and 25) in regular pagan form: "Then they are sent to another 
island, with a fence of silver over the midst thereof, and a fish-weir therein; and that 
weir was a . . . . plank of silver, and against the weir huge salmon were leaping. Bigger 
than a bull calf was each of these salmon, and thereof they were satisfied." 

2 Togail Bruidne Dd Derga, ed. Stokes, B.C., XXII, 36. 
a Keating, Irish Texts Soc, VIII, 305. 

* Irische Texte, I, 96 (from LL.). For this comparison to Irish palaces and for other 
assistance, I am indebted to my friend, Professor T. P. Cross. 

Most readers will probably see in the phrases about the great house and the noble 
dwelling reminiscences of biblical imagery. But I cannot help thinking that they owe 
something to the stock descriptions of Mag Mell and its king, which they much resemble. 
I have in mind such passages as the description of Manannan's palace in the Echtra 

Cormaic (Irische Texte, III, 1, 213): " Then he sees another fortress vast and royal 

He sees the vast palace The warrior's face was distinguished owing to the beauty 

of his shape and the comeliness of his form, and the wondrousness of his countenance [the 
warrior is Manannan]": and of the palace in the Baile an Scail (O'Ourry, MS Materials, 

p. 621 [the Irish text is in ZFCP, III, 458]) : "A kingly rath A splendid house in 

it. The champion himself in the house before them in his king's seat. There was never 
found in Tara a man of his great size, nor of his comeliness for the beauty of his form, the 
wonderfulness of his face." 

6 Stokes says that the language is of the eleventh century (B.C., XIV, 25). Zimmer 
thinks that it was not written earlier than the twelfth century (op. cit., XXXIII, 198 ft.). 
Nutt believes that the present form is a rewriting of the thirteenth century ( Voyage of 
Bran, I, 162). 
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to hold that this extreme ecclesiastical coloring had been developed 
at least as early as the eleventh century appears by comparing it 
with the corresponding episode just quoted from the tenth-century 
Imram Snedgusa. 

The episode under discussion from the Hiii Corra occurs at the 
end of the story, in section 73, and is as follows: 1 

"They came to an island wherein dwelt one of Christ's disciples. Mar- 
velous, moreover, was the island. A cell and a church were therein." The 
disciple or elder who was in the church told them that he fled from Christ 
and voyaged on the sea. He continued: "I chanced upon this island, and 
I ate some of the herbs of the island, and also of its fruit, till an angel came 
to me from heaven and said to me, 'Not rightly hast thou done,' quoth he, 
'howbeit thou shalt abide in this life without death till Doomsday.' So I 
stand in that wise till today, and through him there comes not to me a meal 
at every none." [The text implies that the disciple was fed daily by the 
angel and so needed no earthly meal.] 

"Thereafter they [all] went into one house and besought food from heaven 
for them. When they had prayed that a meal should be given to them [all] 
at the same time, the angel comes to them and leaves their meal on a flagstone 
before them on the strand, to wit, a cake for each man of them and upon it 
a piece of fish wherein was every savour that each of them severally would 
desire. 

"Thereafter they bade farewell, and the old man related to them their 
[future] wanderings and their order of life." 2 

The author of this episode is plainly drawing from legends and 
ecclesiastical sources, but the fish which was eaten as food connects 
it with the more heathen episodes. As before, the disciple seems 
to be in the earthly paradise and not in any purely Christian abode. 
The phrase "every savour that each of them severally would desire" 
goes back to the Imram Brain. 

It is probable that the redactor had in mind the sixth chapter 
of John where Jesus said that he was the bread of life : " Not as your 

» Ed. Stokes, Bet. Celt., XIV, 26-63. 

2 Section 54 of the Hiii Corra contains a variant of the damsel-land episode of Mail- 
duin, sections 28, 16, and 17, and in a form untouched by ecclesiasticism : "After that 
there appeared to them another island, wonderful, shining, with a brazen palisade around 

it, and a brazen net spread on its spikes outside When they heard the music of 

the wind against the net, they cast themselves into sleep till the end of three days and 
three nights. 

" A certain woman went to them out of the garth A pitcher of brass was in 

one of her hands, a drinking cup of silver in the other hand. She distributed to them 
food which seemed to them like soft cheeses. She dealt out to them the water of the well 
that was in the strand, and there was no savour that they did not find therein." 

The sleep-bringing music and the food that affords to each man his favorite taste are 
well-known tokens of fairyland. 
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fathers did eat manna and are dead; he that eateth of this bread 
shall live forever." The way in which the disciples pray before the 
coming of the angel seems reminiscent of the words which the Bible 
uses concerning the disciples on the occasions of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost: "And when they had prayed the place was shaken 
where they were assembled together." 1 "They were all with one 
accord in one place. And suddenly there came a sound from heaven," 
etc. 2 It is possible, though one cannot be sure, that the redactor 
of this episode thought of the disciples, on these occasions when the 
Holy Ghost descended, as met to celebrate the "breaking of bread." 
Anyhow, the coming of marvelous food after meeting together and 
after prayer is like the "in breaking of bread and in prayers," 3 of the 
Bible. The analogy of the Snedgus episode already pointed out 
makes a reference to the Eucharist here not improbable. All of the 
biblical miracles of plenty, from the manna in the wilderness to the 
turning of water into wine at Cana, 4 and to the meal by the Sea of 
Galilee, 5 were regarded as symbols of the Eucharist. Moreover, 
numerous early Christian monuments figure a fish on the communion 
table as a symbol of Christ. 6 

Boron in his Joseph certainly had in mind this explanation of the 
fish that was put upon the table with the Grail; 7 evidently Chretien 
did not, but perhaps the redactors of the various episodes in the 
imrama, which describe a cleric living on a fish and a cup of water, 
did have it in mind. 

Those who advocate the hypothesis of an exclusively Christian 
origin for the Grail legend of course deny all syncretism in Boron's 
Joseph. They will have to explain the fish in this and other episodes 
of the imramo? where a hermit or a cleric enters, as due entirely to a 
distorted reminiscence of Christian symbolism, the fish being a symbol 

•Acts 4:31. 2 Acts 2:1, 2. 'Acts 2:42. 

4 John 2: 1 ff. See Diet, d'arch. Chritienne, II, col. 1802. 

'John 21:9. See Diet, de Thio. Calholique, V, cols. 1187-88. 

' DSlger, Ix^vs Das Fisehsymbol in fruhchrisilicher Zeit, I (1910). For the remark- 
able inscription at least as old as the fourth century at Autun in France: "Eat with 
delight, holding the flsh in your hands," see 1, 12, and 177, and ci. Diet, d'arch. Chritienne, 
I, col. 3196. 

' See below, p. 84. For references, see Professor Nitze's valuable article on the 
"Fisher King," PMLA, XXIV, 368 f., which calls attention to the presence of syncretism 
in ChrStien and in Boron. The life-cult analogies of this article I am not prepared to 
follow. 

8 Mailduin, sections 19, 20, 33; Hiii Corra, section 73; Snedgus, section 25. 
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of Christ and the Eucharist. Looking at the matter with the best 
will in the world I do not see that this is a possible hypothesis for 
the imrama. The fish-weir episodes 1 cannot be explained by Chris- 
tian symbolism. They are too plainly pagan and present too rude 
conceptions of plenty. One would have to assume that in the Imram 
Mailduin and in the Imram Snedgusa there happened to be, of entirely 
diverse origin, two sets of stories presenting fish as marvelous food: 
the fish-weir episodes where the fish comes from the peasant's gross 
idea of plenty; and the "hermit" episodes where the fish comes, 
according to this hypothesis, entirely from Christian symbolism, and 
that the second set of conceptions depended in no way upon the first. 
This is very unlikely. It is clearly reasonable to hold that the fish- 
weir episodes contributed to the development of the idea of the 
"hermit" episodes. The association with the Eucharist must have 
come at the end of a long development and was possible chiefly 
because the idea of the marvelous food as fish was already present. 
In other words, syncretism of heathen and Christian ideas must be 
admitted in the "hermit" episodes of the imrama. This being so, 
it is almost certain that syncretism has shaped the Grail story of 
Boron's Joseph. Syncretism is even more apparent in Chretien's 
Perceval. 

The sea fairies Manannan and his congener Bran would naturally 
be euhemerized into either sailors or fishermen. We know that 
Manannan was early rationalized into a mariner. 2 But when con- 
nected with marvelous food (and a sea-god's food is, of course, fish), 
they would be euhemerized into fishermen. This is the origin, I 
believe, of the Fisher King (Brons = Bran) of Boron's Joseph. 3 

It is instructive to compare what the Latin Navigatio Sancti 
Brandani, which goes back to the tenth century, makes of the marvel- 
ous food episodes in the Imram Mailduin. Section 20 of the 

1 Mailduin, sections 6, 25; Snedgus, section 15. 

5 In Cormac's Glossary, which is generally assigned to the ninth or tenth century, 
occurs the following entry (O'Donovan's translation, ed. Stokes, p. 114): "Manannan 
mac lir, a celebrated merchant who was in the Isle of Mann. He was the best pilot that 
was in the west of Europe. He used to know by studying the heavens, i.e., by using the 
sky, the period which would be the fine weather and the bad weather, and when each of 
these two times would change. Inde Scoti (the Irish of course] et Brittones eum deum 
vocaverunt maris, et inde filium maris esse dixerunt [i.e., Mac Lir, "son of sea"] et de 
nomine Manannan [the Isle of Mann] dictus est." 

3 This identification was proposed by Nutt, Studies on the Legend, etc., p. 211. 
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Mailduin, which was quoted above, evidently gave the monkish 
transcriber the basis for section 11 of the Navigatio: 1 

St. Brendan and his companions came to an island where there was a 
monastery kept by a band of monks, whose rules enjoined almost complete 
silence. The monks received St. Brendan's company into the house and 
washed their feet, keeping silent all the while. Then a brother served a 
marvelously white bread, giving one loaf to every two men, also herbs which 
had a wonderful savour. At length the abbot spoke: 

"Panes vero quos videtis ubi preparantur ignotum est nobis aut quis 
portat ad nostrum celarium, sed tamen notum est nobis quod ex Dei magna 
elemosina ministratur servis suis per aliquam creaturam subjectam. Nos 
sumus hie XXIV fratres, omni die habemus XII panes ad nostram refec- 
tionem, inter duos singulos panes: in festivitatibus et in dominicis diebus 
integros panes singulis fratribus addidit Deus ut cenam habeant ex frag- 
mentis; modo in adventu vestro duplicem annonam habemus; et ita nutrivit 
nos Deus a tempore sancti Patricii et sancti Ailbei patris nostri usque modo 
per LXXX annos. At tamen senectus et languor in menbris nostras minime 
amplificatur. In hac insula nichil ad comedendum indigemus quod igni 
paratur, neque frigus aut estus superat nos umquam. Sed cum tempus 
missarum venit aut vigiliarum, incenduntur luminaria nostra in ecclesia que 
duximus de terra nostra: divina predestinacione ardent usque diem et non 
minuitur ullum ex illis luminaribus." 

The bread of unknown origin and the lights which kindle of them- 
selves and are never exhausted seem to be surviving traces of fairy- 
land. Notable also is the perpetual youth of the monks. 

Section 33 of the Mailduin, quoted above, becomes as follows in 
section 23 of the Navigatio: 2 

St. Brendan and his company reached an island where they found two 
caves. In one of them was an old man, whose only clothing was his hair. 
He told St. Brendan that he had once spared to dig up the corpse of a dead 
man. In return the man had told him to put to sea, and the wind had driven 
him to this isle: 

" Ego vero mansi hie. Circa horam nonam luter porta vit michi prandium 
de mari, id est piscem unum, in ore suo et fasciculum de sarminibus ad f ocum 
faciendum inter suos anteriores pedes, ambulans super duobus posterioribus. 
Cum posuisset ante me piscem et cremina, reversus est unde venerat. Ego 
vero accepto ferro silicem percussi fecique ignem de creminibus et paravi 
michi cibum de illo pisce. Ita per XXX annos semper tercia die idem min- 
ister easdem escas attulit, id est unum piscem ad tres dies: terciam partem 

1 Quoted from Schroder's edition, 1871, pp. 14-17. Schroder does not number 
his paragraphs. I borrow the numbers from Wahlund's edition, Brendan's Meer/ahrt, 
Upsala and Leipzig, 1900. 

* Ed. Schr8der, pp. 32-34. 
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piscis manducavi omni die et ex gratia Dei nulla inerat michi sitis, sed in die 
dominico egrediebatur foras paxillum de ista petra atque inde potui sumere 
potum et vasculum meum implere ad opus manuum. Post quoque XXX 
annos inveni istas duas speluncas et istum fontem vivum, et postea vixi per 
LX annos sine nutrimento alterius cibi nisi de hoc fonte. Nonagenarius 
etenim sum in hac insula: XXX annos in victu piscium et LX in pastu 
illius fontis et L in patria mea, omnes anni vite mee usque modo CXL sunt." 

This episode in the Navigatio clearly suggests that the hermit was 
able to live on one-third of a fish a day, because of his austerity and 
holiness. Now the only passage in Chr6tien's Perceval which ascribes 
any sanctity to the Grail or to the rulers of the Grail castle contains 
a similar idea. The father of the Grail king is so spiritual a person 
and the Grail so holy a thing that he needs no elaborate fish diet 
but only a single "oiste" that is brought to him in the Grail. Could 
not Chretien have easily arrived at this statement if he had found in 
his original something resembling the story we have just read in the 
Navigatio? And could not such a story have easily been attached 
to a miracle of supernatural food before the time of Chretien by 
Irish story-tellers? Two strands are twisted together, I think, in 
the Grail legend, one pagan and the other Christian. 1 The Christian 
element had begun to enter in our text of Chretien, but does not the 
analogy of the St. Brendan story show that the pagan element going 
back to a cauldron of plenty was more fundamental ? 

The objection will be made that the different forms of the super- 
natural food episode in Mailduin have different origins and were 
based on different conceptions. It will be said that the episodes 
where a cleric or a hermit is in charge of the supernatural food 2 are 
Christian and are kept apart from the others, which are purely 
pagan. 

But the various episodes are not kept apart by the Irish redactor; 
still less would they be by his hearers and readers. There is syn- 
cretism in all the more Christian episodes. The " great house of the 
king" where the Eucharist is celebrated is an Irish palace; traits 
of the Irish happy other world are present; the cup of plenty comes 
from a man sitting on the waves, who cannot well be other than 
Manannan. Service by invisible hands is a stock imram incident. 

i That the Grail stories were always regarded by the church as somewhat heterodox 
seems a hint that they were of syncretic origin. 

*Mailduin, sections 19, 20, 33; Hiii Corra, section 73, and Snedgus, section 25. 
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It does not matter that the episodes grew up from different materials, 
partly from legends and from the Bible, partly from pagan Irish 
belief, perhaps partly from the Aeneid or the Odyssey. The point 
is that all the materials were fused together, confused together, if 
you like, by Celtic fancy, all passed through the crucible of Celtic 
imagination, and all this happened before the appearance of the Grail 
story. 

If syncretism altered the episode of supernatural food into some- 
thing resembling the Eucharist in the Imram Mailduin, the process 
could occur again in the Grail story. If Chretien came into contact 
along with a heathen grail story with another version in which the 
vessel of plenty was partly ecclesiasticized, it would explain his 
calling the Fisher King's father a holy man. 

The oldest account of the Grail, as is well known, occurs in Chre- 
tien's unfinished Perceval, written about 1175. Chretien's first and 
most important description of the Grail (vss. 2960-3573) 1 does not 
connect it with anything sacred or ecclesiastical. Some three thou- 
sand verses later in the story, Perceval's uncle, who was a hermit, is 
made to say that the father of "le roi Pesceour" is fed by a "seule 
oiste," brought to him in the Grail, which he calls a "sainte chose." 
So far as we can see, the entire connection of the Grail with the eucha- 
ristic feast and its later identification with the cup of the Last Supper 
sprang from these few lines of Chretien (vss. 6379-93), 2 which contain 
the substance of this description by the hermit: 3 

(Le) riche pescheor roi 
6380 Qui filz est a celui, ce croi, 
Qui del graal servir se fait; 
E ne cuidez pas que il ait 
Luz ne lamproie ne saumons: 
D'une seule oiste, ce savons, 
Que Fan an ce graal aporte 
Sa vie sostient e conforte: 
Tant sainte chose est li graax 
E tant par est esperitax 
Qu'a sa vie plus ne covient 

> Edited by Baist, Freiburg, privately printed; ci. Potvin's edition, vss. 4175-4788. 

* Ed. Baist; in Potvin's edition, vss. 7791-7805. 

! According to Wolfram's Parzival, 470, 5, the Grail owed its power to an "oblat" 
which every year on Good Friday a white dove laid upon it. 
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6390 Que l'oiste qui el graal vient. 
Quinze anz a ja est6 ensi 
Que hors de la chanbre n'issi 
Ou le graal veis antrer. 1 

Chretien seems to regard the Fisher King's father as a kind of 
ascetic who practices austerity, "tant par est esperitax." All that 
we have here in Chretien might easily have been suggested to him if 
his original had contained some story like section 73 of the Hiii Corra 
or section 23 of the Navigatio. In both occurs the idea of long periods 
of time during which the hermit has subsisted on the supernatural 
food, fifteen years in Chretien, 2 thirty years, and afterward sixty, 
in the Navigatio. 

Chretien expressly says that his Grail did not supply fish, "neither 
luce nor lamprey nor salmon." But since he gives no reason in the 
world why it should, his mention of fish seems inconsequential. Did 
not his original contain the same notion that the marvelous food of 
the hermit was fish which we observe in the Navigatio? And did 
not Chretien blur over this mention of fish because it would not suit 
the taste of the French chivalric society for which he was writing? 
He has kept, however, what was doubtless the old title, "Fisher 
King," although in his narrative it has become almost meaningless. 
He explains that the king, on account of his lameness, sought recrea- 
tion in fishing. 

Robert de Boron's Joseph is important in this connection because, 
although he almost certainly wrote later than Chretien, probably 
about 1198, 3 yet he seems to have had access to a Grail book older 
than Chretien, which was perhaps Chretien's source or something like 
it. Boron says of his source: 

929 Ge n'ose conter ne retreire 
Ne je ne le pourroie feire, 

i If in place of the word oiste (vss. 6384, 6390) one could read the Irish word iasc 
(gen. eisc), "fish," it would fit the context extremely well. Did Chrgtien write iasc, and 
did some copyist change the unknown word to oiste, helped perhaps by a mistaken read- 
ing ? Or did Chretien's presumably Latin original have the word hostiam which had 
been substituted for iasc by its monkish author who was guided by his knowledge that a 
fish might be a symbol for the consecrated host 1 These are mere guesses which derive 
a certain plausibility from the fact that all Celtic vessels of plenty which resemble the 
grail belong to the water-world (Kittredge Anniversary Volume, pp. 235 ff.), and therefore 
might easily be thought to supply fish as food. 

1 Twenty years, according to Potvin, vs. 7803. 

•Nitze, PMLA, XXIV, 370, n. 1. 
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Neis se je feire le voloie, 
Se je le grant livre n'avoie 
Ou les estoires sont escrites 
Par les granz clers feites et dites: 
La sunt li grant secr6 escrit 
Qu'en numme le Graal et dit. 1 

Boron seems to give evidence of an original association between 
the Grail and fish in a passage probably important, like that just 
quoted from Chretien, because it is the first and only place in which 
Boron calls his sacred vessel the Grail. 2 It seems possible that at 
this place Boron's eye may have been on the "book" from which he 
got the strange word "Grail" 3 and that just here some trace of his 
source may be preserved. He has doubtless modified his original to 
make it fit with his identification of the Grail and the cup of Joseph 
of Arimathea. The passage is as follows: 

2659 Par droit Graal l'apelera; 
Car nus le Graal ne verra, 
Ce croi-je, qu'il ne li agree: 
A touz ceus pleist de la contree, 
A touz agree et abelist. 
En li veoir hunt cil delist 
Qui avec lui pueent durer 
Et de sa compeignie user; 
Autant unt d'eise cum poisson 
Quant en sa mein le tient uns hon, 
Et de sa mein puet eschaper 
Et en grant iaue aler noer. 

This description is put into the mouth of "Petrus" probably 
because Boron remembered that St. Peter was a fisherman. Yet 
even so the simile, "those who see the Grail have as much pleasure 
as a fish has, which a man holds in his hand, when it can escape from 
his hand and go swimming in the open water," seems queer and 

1 Quoted from Purnivall, Seynt Graal, Roxburghe Club, appendix to Vol. I. 

1 To make his Joseph, I suppose that Boron cobbled together, ( 1) a legend connected 
with Joseph of Arimathea, and (2) a Grail book which pictured the Grail as a cup that 
supplied a hermit daily with fish. This passage, vss. 2659-87, in which the word graa- 
is repeated seven times, comes just after Boron has taken up (2). Elsewhere the word 
occurs only in vss. 936, 3336, 3432, 3487, and 3493, and is not applied to Joseph's veissel 
precieus et grant, except by inference in vss. 3431-32: 

"Seisiz fu li riches Peschierres 
Dou Graal et touz commanderes." 

> On the word graal, see Nitze, Mod. Phil. XIII, 681-84. 
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uncalled for by anything in the context. May it not be a surviving 
trace of some inherent connection in Boron's source between the 
Grail and fish ? 

Boron does not make Petrus or anyone appointed by him the 
keeper of the Grail. Brons, the nephew of Joseph of Arimathea, is 
the Grail-keeper. Boron explains that Brons was called the "rich 
fisher" because he caught a fish at the command of Christ and placed 
it on a table beside the Grail. 1 This explanation of the title "Rich 
Fisher" seems almost as strained and unoriginal as Chretien's of the 
title "Fisher King." Did not both Chretien and Boron have a 
source in which the keeper of the Grail was an island hermit living 
on fish, or an ascetic who was fed by fish supplied from the Grail ? — 
some incident, I mean, like that in section 33 of the Navigatio. 

Doubtless it is a far cry from a Wunschding to the Holy Grail, 
and it is often objected that intermediate steps between Tischlein- 
deckdich and Grail are lacking. In the paragraphs above it has been 
shown that within the Imrama a large number of connecting steps 
may be pointed out in what seems to be a gradual development of a 
fairy abode with a cauldron of plenty into a monastery of psalm- 
singing saints who are fed by angels. In view of the parallels set 
forth above, no one can assert that such intervening steps in the 
development of the Grail are difficult to imagine. It is clear that 
in Irish a story of a fairy abode with magic cup might have taken 
on a form which to Chretien and his contemporaries would be likely 
to suggest an assimilation to the eucharist feast, and that it might 
have taken on this form before the time of Chretien. It is useless 
to make a difficulty over how the story got from Ireland to France, or 
to delay to inquire whether Chretien's intermediate originals were 
Latin or Welsh. Nobody can deny the possibility of the Grail story 
having made its way from Ireland to Chretien, because we know that 
the St. Brendan story at about that same period got across from 
Ireland to France. 

Arthur C. L. Brown 

Evanston, III. 

i See vss. 2497 f., 3312 t, 3345 f. 
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